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BY REQUEST of an Eastern correspondent THE 

AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER here reprints excerpts 
from the article, “Fifty Thousand Censors,” published 
in our issue of October 15, 1921: 


Wuat tHe Motion Picture Has Done 


“The moving picture has lengthened the lives of the 
old by giving them a new interest in life. The neighbor- 
hood theatre, easy of access from the home, is a blessing 
to the old people. It puts them in touch with the world 
and renews their youth. 

“It helps the parents to keep up-to-date with the kid- 
dies and keeps the family together in the evening. Boys 
and girls are not in mischief when at the picture show. 
If a picture be objectionable parents should keep the 
kiddies away from it. 

“It has brought the ends of the earth together and 
made them acquainted so that the peoples of the world 
for the first time understand each other’s needs. This is 
the greatest influence for world wide peace. 

“It has made a tour of the world possible by staying 
at home. The film takes the fan everywhere and this 
broadens his mind and makes him a better citizen. 

“It shows us how things are made and gives us an 
understanding of the tremendous cleverness of man. This 
People who habit- 


ually see pictures are better informed than people who 


stimulates interest in arts and crafts. 


taboo them. 

“For a long time the church looked upon the film as 
a devil, but it has been found to be a great medium for 
good and now the churches are installing projection ina- 
chines so rapidly that theatre managers have taken alarm. 
The film is used to illustrate sermons, in Sunday school 
work, in the missions, in propaganda, in entertainments 
and to earn money with. 

“In educational work its usefulness has no limit. It 
is in all large schools, colleges and universities and has 
been found so much superior to the text book that edu- 
cators look for it to revolutionize educational methods. 
Its use tends to quicken instruction and, therefore, to 
shorten the school and college terms and this brings girls 
and boys into the channels of production at an earlier 
age, the grand result being to lighten the economic bur- 
den of the world and greatly lessen poverty. Thomas A. 
Edison said recently that he could teach children more 
history in fifteen minutes with a film than they could 
learn in two weeks from a text book. 

“It has vastly aided the healing sciences by spreading 
broadcast the knowledge of hygiene and sanitation and is 


doing a great work of instruction in surgery and the care 
of the sick and insane. 

“It helped win the world war by patriotic sentiment 
and it was one of the most powerful factors in selling 
Liberty Bonds and in putting over the various drives for 
relief funds. 

“The motion picture theatre is the theatre of the com- 
mon people and was the first form of high-class enter- 
tainment in reach of the great public. It took the great- 
est stars in the world into the small towns and put them 
in reach of all. Without the pictures they would never 
have been seen by the great majority of the people. 

“It has developed a wealth of dramatic talent that 
would never have reached the stage and it has been a God 
send to hundreds of clever playerfolk who had been 
thrown into the scrap heap by the stage because of ad- 
vancing years. 

“It has encouraged and vivified all the arts. 

“It has taken the fine old stage plays—long on the 
shelf—that otherwise always would have been lost to the 
masses and sent them into all the world at prices the peo- 
ple could pay. 

“It has stimulated the drama, painting, sculpture, 
music, literature, poetry, dancing, by demanding all of 
these in its productions and by employing the greatest 
masters in all arts in the production of films and in the 
theatres. 

“It has inculcated a taste for good music among the 
people and is rapidly destroying jazz because the people 
for the first time in their lives are given the best music 
at prices they can pay. 

“It has stimulated every trade and especially the 
building trades and the liberal arts. 
imaginable from fine art to a biscuit; from an elephant 


Almost everything 


to a mouse; from a city to a doll’s house, is used in mak- 
ing pictures and the men and women employed in the arts 
and crafts that produce these things are used along with 
them. 

“It has created many new professions as directors, art 
directors, technical directors, scenariosts, cinematog- 
raphers, cutters, editors, etc., etc. 

“It has enriched authors by utilizing their old works 
and demanding their new ones. 

“It employs a vast army of men and women in its 
manifold activities of production, distribution and ex- 
hibition and in the arts and crafts that feed it. 

“It has touched the whole wide world and its touch 
has been to bless. And these are only a few of the good 
things the films have done.” 
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Photographed By 
Week of February 13 


ALHAMBRA—“The Queen of Sheba.” Photo- KINEMA—“The Song of Life.” Photographed by 


graphed by John Boyle. Ernest Palmer, member of the A. S. C 
CALIFORNIA—“A Doll’s House.” Photographed LOEW’S—“At the Stage Door.” 
by Charles Van Enger. MILLER’S—“The Silent Call.” 


CLUNE'S BROADW AY— “Her Face Value.” Pho- y1sslON—“Foolish Wives.” Photographed by Ben 
ogmpade Oy Wien Ve Reynolds, member of the A. S. C., and William 


GARRICK—“Tol’able David.” Photographed by Daniels. 
Henry Cronjager, member of the A. S. C. SUPERBA—“The Scrapper.” Photographed by 
GRAUMAN’S—“One Glorious Day.” Photographed Virgil Miller, member of the A. §S. C. 
by Karl Brown, member of the A. S. C. SYMPHONY—"The Sailor Made Man.” Photo- 
GRAUMAN’S RIALTO—“Moran of the Lady graphed by Walter Lundin, member of the A. 
Letty.” Photographed by Wm. Marshall. SB. ©. 
HIPPODROME—“The Rainbow.” TALLY’S—“The Soul of Man.” 
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The A. S. C. and Educational Piéures 


By Orrin G. Cocks 
The National Committee for Better Films 


HE organization is interested in bringing the skill 

and technical knowledge of motion picture men into 
closer touch with the numerous groups composing the 
American public who are anxious to place the idea of 
their organizations into motion picture form. At the 
present time there is no well organized method for pool- 
ing the knowledge necessary for the production of films 
for educational, social, industrial or religious purposes. 

There are several distributing companies which use 
educational material. The larger ones are Pathe, Famous 
Players-Lasky, Fox, Universal, and Goldwyn. These have 
established sources of supply. Some of them have edu- 
cational departments which are putting their material 
into available form and are beginning to meet the de- 
mands through some or all of their exchanges. 


Certain companies specialize in educational material 
and seek business on a national-wide scale or on a 
regional basis. Some of these have corps of camera 
men at work in different parts of the world. They are 
Kineto, Educational Film Corporation, Visual Educa- 
tion Association of Chicago, the National Non-Theatrical 
Motion Pictures Inc., Fitzgerald & McElroy of Chicago 
making the Ford Educationals, Prizma, The Austin. 
Texas Film Library and a Chicago group made up of 
the Atlas, Educational, New Era, Lea-Bel, etc. Some of 
these have extensive film libraries as has also Bray. 

The National Academy of Visual Instruction, Presi- 
dent for this year, F. W. Reynolds, University of Utah, 
buys some films for the Extention Divisions of many 
state universities. Most City Departments and Boards 
of Education want to rent school films in as accurate a 
form as possible with little thought as to their produc- 
tion and preparation. There is no business group or 
groups which have a sufficient supply and none as yet 
have been able to unite the users of school films in sufh- 
cient volume to carry on a big national business. Most 
film distributors of this class of product rely on the 
theatres for a large part of their profit. Necessarily 
with two classes of audiences in mind the resultant reels 
of film are made almost wholly for entertainment. 

Besides the schools and colleges, there are other 
groups of users of the non-dramatic material. These 
are roughly, churches, community enterprises, industries, 
chambers of commerce, and custodial institutions. In 
the aggregate they bulk large. They are however not 
united in the purchase of material, in the kinds of pic- 
tures they want and in the treatment of subjects. 

Quite rapidly opinion is crystallizing as to the mate- 
rial wanted. The old opposition based on ignorance 
and narrowness is giving way to a cordial recognition of 
motion picture values. There remains now to be devel- 
oped booking agencies which will be ready, in an “hon- 
est-to-goodness” fashion to furnish good film stuff rea- 
sonably. For the production of this class of picture, 


namely that fitted for church, community, industrial, 
social and business purposes, fine cinematographers are 
required. The industrial pictures made by film special- 
ists are usually good from the photographic angle. This 


is not the case with many of the pictures taken for social, 
church and community groups. 

In the near future some national social agencies, like 
the Red Cross and health groups are going to make many 
more pictures. This is true also of church missionary 
organizations. The right kind of picture tells their story 
better than they can themselves. 

All these people are in the same boat. They know 
their subjects, but do not know how to translate their 
ideas into motion picture form, nor do they know who 
can do this important work. Just here is a crying need. 
The people who know how to get picture effects and to 
organize written ideas into smooth and effective film 
stories must get together with the other crowd of di- 
rectors, social workers, business men and churchmen to 
do the job. Men with two diverse kinds of technical 
knowledge must work “hand in hand.” The cameraman- 
director must be able to tell the other fellow how to 
combine in his picture interest with accuracy, organiza- 
tion of material, proportion and exclusion of the extra- 
neous. Usually the man with educational and social 
ideas is so close to his work that he fails in part to under- 
stand what photographically will hit the audience he is 
anxious to impress. 

It would be a great service if the American Society of 
Cinematographers could bring fine picture men into 
touch with the makers of non-theatrical material. It 
would be an equally fine service to help organize the 
distribution agencies of America to make available the 
splendid pictures which are being “shot” by the men 
who get such marvelous effects with their cameras. 
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Why is the Cooper Hewitt Lamp 


“Standard Equipment” 
in the Studio 


? 


ASK THE ACTOR: 
“He knows—he knows—he knows” 








He says: “Because the light is easy 
on the eyes, no matter how much 
there is of it. You can look squarely 
1] into the lamps without discomfort. 
The eyes are the most expressive fea- 
tures of the face, and it is impossible 
| to register the various shades of feel- 
| 
| 
| 
| 








ing convincingly if they are tired or 
dazzled. Cooper Hewitt’s never give 
me the slightest trouble.” 





Electric Company 
General Offices and Works, Eighth and Grand Streets, Hoboken, N. J. 


| Boston — 161 Summer Stree: Detront —Ford Buslding Prresburge— Wear neces Build: 
i} Chicago— 215 Fisher Building Les Angries—Keese Engyneering Corp. St Lours—Central ronal Ba: ok Bide 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Eugene B. Downing, of the Down- 
ing Process Laboratories, Los An- 
geles, has written a series of articles 
for THE AMERICAN CINEMATOG- 
RAPHER on the general subject: 
“The Science of Creative and Con- 
structive Photography,” the first in- 
stallment of which will appear in 
THE AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 
of issue March 1, 1922. 

Mr. Downing will have some rath- 
er startling revelations to make and 
it is a foregone conclusion that his ar- 
ticles will arouse much discussion 
especially among cameramen and 
laboratory workers. 

Mr. Downing will treat of his sub- 
ject under five headings as follows: 


I 


Light and Its Effective Properties 
in Photography. 
2 


Camera Exposure and the Work- 
ing Latitude of Motion Picture Nega- 
tive Film. 

rf 

The Constructive Units for Picture 
Making by the Process of Photog- 
raphy. 

4. 

The Development of Films and 
Photo-chemical Operations in Gen- 
eral. 

5 


The Shadowgraph upon the 


Screen. 
This series of articles will be of in- 


tense interest to everyone attached to. 


the photographic branch: of the mo- 
tion picture industry and they are so 
written that the layman may find 
them readily understandable. 

The articles constitute a compre- 
hensive study of motion photography 
from camera to screen, embodying 
the results of new research and prac- 
tice, and are in no sense exploitation 
of individual business. 
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Movies Have Smallest Police Record 
Movie Industry Cleanest in the United States 


MEMBER of the A. S. C. recently pointed out to a 

wondering public that the motion picture industry 
had no police record. Since that time the Arbuckle and 
the Taylor cases have blemished the record, but in eight 
years, says the A. S. C., he has neither witnessed nor 
heard of any crime in the West Coast studios. 


He declares that he has never heard of a case of riot, 
burglary, assault, murder, embezzlement, labor violence, 
or anything more serious than a quarrel between an actor 
and his wife, and that in eight years’ intimate association 
with the business staffs, actor bodies and working people 
of seven studios, he has never seen an arrest, a woman 
iusulted or a disgraceful happening on the lot. 

Another A. S. C. estimates that during the eight years 
of his experience in pictures he has been in close associa- 
tion with forty thousand picture workers of all classes, 
and the worst he has seen in the way of disorder was one 
fist fight. He adds that the police blotters show prac- 
tically no offenders from the strdios, except for speed- 
ing, and few of these. 

These men claim for the motion picture industry a 
cleaner record than any other industry, profession or 
business in the United States, and they call upon the 
world to successfully challenge this statement. 

Ask the police. They keep the records. 


Also divorces have been fewer in proportion. Ask 
the court clerks. They keep the records. 

The greatest injustice has been done the movies by 
reporters bulletining as “movie stars” folk who get into 
trouble. Any extra girl or man who happens to get ar- 
rested at once becomes a “film favorite” or a star simply 
because the reporter knows such a statement will add to 
the interest of his story. Against this practice the whole 
industry protests. 





A Letter from Mr. Clawson 


HEN you gave me the Harvey Exposure Meter I was 

a little skeptical about it, as I have tried all meters 

on the market and none of them would answer the pur- 
pose for motion picture work, as the scope is too broad. 
For instance, all camera men know by heart the expos- 
ures they come in contact with daily; but the freak light- 
ings which only come up once in a great while, for in- 
stance, sunsets, until I used your meter I did not believe 
there was a meter which could possibly record the ex- 
posures correctly. But I tried this Harvey Meter and find 
that it checks even better than my experience has shown 
me was the proper exposure. Thanking you very much 
for introducing to me such a wonderful help.—L. Dal 


Clawson, A. S. C. 
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In Camerafornia 
HERFORD TINES COWLING, A. S. C., of Para- 


mount-Burton Holmes Travel Pictures, just back 
from Old Mexico, sends this by grapevine: “Re- 
turned from trip through Old Mexico filming Seeities 
and trying to look pleasant. Found American samera- 
men not popular down there—especially in the 
THIEVES MARKET of Mexico City, where I under- 
stand several Yank camera boys have had to flee 
for their camera’s sake, friend Cornell being the 
last just before I arrived. Met Brother Bill Beckway 
down there, who gave me a real A. S. C. welcome. Can 
think of a good many places I’d rather go than to Mex- 
ico making films—f’instance among the head-hunters of 
Formosa. Got my biggest thrill down there when I 
tackled some innocent looking Mexican food and was 
ambushed by a whole flock of Chile secreted therein. 
Some minor thrills like blowing the rich creamy froth off 
a tall schooner of ORIZABA beer and thinking of the 
thirsty souls back in Camerafornia need not be men- 
tioned. Advise my brothers going down below the line 
to get brother Beckway to tell ’em the ropes, ’cause they 
don’t like us.” 





Steve Norton, A. S. C., has just returned from the 
Coachella Valley, where he filmed “The Widow’s Mite,” 
an A. G. Walker production with an all-star cast, A. G. 
Walker directing. No studio was required for this pro- 
duction, all interiors being made with either daylight or 
electric light in private homes, stores and public build- 
ings. Not a set was used. Mr. Norton secured some 
remarkable effects by utilizing the coral reefs thrown up 
ages ago when the valley was the bottom of the sea. 
The Crouse-Davidge Laboratory handled this film. 





Reginald Lyons, James Van Trees and John Arnold 
represented the American Society of Cinematographers 
at the funeral of William Desmond Taylor. 





Secretary Phil Whitman, A. S. C., attended the ball 
by wireless. So did President Fred Jackman. 





Dr. Elmore R. Walters said he would show pictures 
by wireless at the A. S. C. ball and he did. 





Walter E. Lundin, A. S. C., has been elected president 
of the Hal E. Roach Laboratories. 
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Marked Improvement in Serials 
BuLLETIN NATIONAL Boarp oF REVIEW 


ITHIN the past few months, members of the National 
Board of Review of Motion Pictures have noticed a 
decided effort on the part of producers to get away from 
the old form of chapter play with results that have more 
than justified the attempt and which may eventually see 
serials and series of pictures lifted from the general 
slump into which they had fallen and returned to the 
better houses. 

When the first serials appeared, they were novelties 
calculated to bring the public to a high pitch of excite- 
ment one evening a.id then leave them there with promise 
of relief if they appeared at the theatre the same day the 
following week. Gradually as picture patrons became 
more and more acquainted with the mechanics of these 
serials, the efforts of the producers to create suspense 
drew nothing but laughter. Better houses then saw fit to 
discontinue the chapter plays although small theatres 
catering to patrons who sought the sensational still con- 
tinued to book serials that were full of what the pro- 
ducers the.nselves termed “hokum.” 

However, in spite of the fact that the exhibitors who 
were handling the better run of pictures said, “no more 
serials,” certain producers believed that the serial had its 
legitimate place in an evening of picture play entertain- 
ment, fully as legitimate as the serial stories in the na- 
tional magazines, if only they could get the proper slant 
on the desires of the public and the exhibitor. And, 
strange to say, two producers, working at the same time 
from different angles of the problem have arrived at 
what appears to be the beginning of a new and better 
serial. 

Towards the end of 1921, volunteer committees of the 
National Board of Review, sitting week in and week out 
in the review of pictures, began to find a note of real 
interest in two current serials, besides the eventual 
thrills fron: the stunts performed. These were a Pathe 
and a Universal. * * * * 

In spite of the talk of the coming of multiple reel 
serials—huge photoplays to be released in four or five 
chapters, it would appear that the ultimate in the serial 
will be a dignified chapter presentation of some great 
happening in history, an exploration or a story too long 
to treat in a single evening, told in two-reel episodes and 
which will rely on real interest in the subject rather than 
episodic suspense to hold its audience. 














Editor The American Cinematographer— 





Herewith find $3.10 to pay for one year’s subscription to The American Cinematographer. 
The extra ten cents is to pay for postage and packing on a replica of Rummydum, the God of 
Successful Days, which you promise to send at once to 
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A Sign of the Times 


The Motion Pi@ure Player Folk Are Turning 
to Uplifting Study 
JUDGING by the number of Bibles, Unity, New Thought, 

Christian Science, Theosophical, Psychological and 
other religious, scientific, metaphysical and philosophical 
books lying around in dressing rooms and on sets at the 
motion picture studios nowadays, the actor body of cam- 
eraland is passing through what amounts to a metamor- 
phosis. 

Sure as you live, there is something happening among 
the actor folks, and that something is a spiritual uplift 
that gives promise of bigger and better things in the mo- 
tion picture business. 

Whereas, in former times, the player was wont to 
strum upon a ukulele or seek relaxation in a best seller, 
he may now be seen sitting in a sequestered nook within 
easy call of the director, seriously bent upon soaking up 
spiritual and mental pabulum from some religious or 
philosophical book. 

Al and Ray Rockett, of the Rockett Film Corporation, 
say that religious and metaphysical study is a sign of the 
times in pictures, and that they welcome with pleasure 
players who are working along these line. In a recent 
picture the majority of their players were such students 
and the result was a superior picture. 





What Has Become of — 


HOMER SCOTT wants to know what has become of— 
The old-fashioned star who “acted her head off” 
for $75 per week? 

The old-fashioned director who made good pictures 
for $150 per? 

The old-fashioned author who was glad to sell a 
story for $500 and throw in a continuity ? 

The old-fashioned extra girl who didn’t use rouge, lip 
sticks, brow pencils, perfume, cigarettes and rolled hose? 

The lod-fashioned dime that used to pay admission to 
‘a good picture show? 

The old-fashioned title that read—“The next reel will 
follow immediately”? 

The old-fashioned slide that read—“The air in this 
theater is washed with Old Hootch Cleanser and fumi- 
gated with Rag Weed Balsam? 

The old-fashioned theater that had a phonograph out 
front to coax ’em to the ticket window? 

The old-fashioned name, “Nickelodeon”? 

And—but what’s the use— 


F 
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arvey Motion Picture Exposure Meter 


Endorsed by leading Cameramen 
$2.00—Your dealer, or G. L. HARVEY 
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AN EXAMPLE OF GOOD STILL WORK 
By Shirley Vance Martin. Do you know these screen folk? 
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The Ultrastigmat F; 1.9 
A perfect lens for high speed 
photography. 


Prices 


40 m/m focal length........ $ 75.00 
50 m/m focal length........ 75.00 
75 m/m focal length........ 100.00 


In barrel with iris diaphragm 


Manhattan Optical Co. 


Rocuester, N. 


ss Gundlach - 
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TELEPHONE 
Holly 7625 


H. L. OLewine 


Owner 


Cinema Engineering Co. 


5158 Santa Monica Boulevard, Los Angeles 


DESIGNERS AND MFrs. OF 


Cinemagraphic Machinery 
CAMERA REPAIR SPECIALISTS 


EXPERIMENTAL AND MODEL WORK 
CONFIDENTIAL 
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Attention, Travel Yanks! 


Motion Piéure Laboratory in Jerusalem 
ByH. T. Cownine, A. S. C. 


JERUSALEM may be old and it may seem to the aver- 

age worker about the last place to establish a moving 
picture laboratory, but not so; they have “the bug” and 
away out there in the Near East (if you think it’s near, 
think again) they have a full-fledged motion picture lab- 
oratory, drums ’n everything. 

The fact that all the drinkable water in the Holy City 
is brought hundreds of miles from the Nile river, under 
the Suez canal, across a wilderness of sand and desert, in 
pipes laid by the British in their Palestine campaign 
against the Turks (praise Allenby), has made it possible 
not only to have a bounteous supply of good drinking 




















INTERIOR OF NEW FILM LABORATORY IN JERUSALEM 


water, but sufficient to operate a motion picture labora- 
tory. : 

One by one the Yank travel picture artists have fil- 
tered in and out of the Holy Land taking their alloted 
footage and returning to European cities to develop their 
takes, but not without leaving an impression on the cour- 
teous ones who patiently watched while the Yank camera- 
men stole their thunder and cashed in on it. But that’s 
ancient history now, because those energetic souls in 
Jerusalem have decided that they are going to cash in on 
some of their own stuff and are preparing to film the 
whole wilderness from Gaza to Bethsheba. 

The accompanying illustrations were received by the 
writer from the American Colony in Jerusalem to show 
the interior of their new laboratory. 
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La Cinematografia Italiana ed Estera 


Official Organ of the Italian Cinematograph Union 
PUBLISHED ON To8 ae AND .30TH OF EACH 


7 Dollars per annum. Advertising 


Foreign Subscription: 
ication 


Rates on Ap 
Editorial and Business Offices: 
VIA CUMIANA, 31 TURIN (ITALY) 
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The Ball 


‘THE Third Annual Ball of the American Society of 

Cinematographers was successfully staged at the Am- 
bassador Hotel, Los Angeles, on the night of Saturday, 
February 4, 1922. 

The attendance was large and the entertainment pro- 
vided was unusually interesting especially the demonstra- 
tion of the transmission of motion pictures by wireless 
under direction of the inventor, Dr. Elmore R. Walters, 
of the Kosmos Laboratories. 

Max Fisher’s Orchestra from the Ziegfeld Frolics, New 
York, under direction of the ebullient Max, himself, made 
music for the revellers, among whom were most of the 
stellar ornaments of Filmania. 

The Kosloff dancers and the Broadway Quartet were 
features of the evening’s entertainment and all things con- 
sidered another success may be credited to the American 
Society of Cinematographers. All arrangements were 
under direction of Mr. Alvin Wyckoff, chairman of the 
ball committee. 

The Taylor tragedy cast its sombre shadows across the 
fiesta and saddened the hearts of the assembled multitude, 
for Mr. Taylor was the personal friend of almost every- 
one there present. 


CAMERAS REPAIRED 


Accurate Work and Prompt Service 


CALIFORNIA CAMERA HOSPITAL 
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QUT of scores of questions about Will H. Hays and his 

plans and purposes fired at THE AMERICAN CINE- 
MATOGRAPHER by lip service, letter, phone and telegraph 
during the past month just a few are culled. Can you an- 
swer any of them? 

Who is Will H. Hays? 

What is Will H. Hays? 

What is he going to do? 

Will he raise salaries? 

Will he cut wages? 

Is he to be the political fixer of the industry? 

Is he an actor? 

What pictures did he direct? 

Why is Mr. Hays to be paid only $150,000 a year 
when Mary Pickford gets $10,000 a week? 

Did they hire Mr. Hays to fight censorship? 

Will Mr. Hays censor all the pictures produced? 

Will Mr. Hays pass on all the stories before they are 
filmed ? 

Will he regulate production? 

Is Mr. Hays a motion picture fan? 

Does he believe in the future of the movies? 

Will he close up some studios and open others? 

Will he move the movies to New York? 

Who is his,favorite movie star? 

What does he know about pictures? 

Is Mr. Hays going to direct pictures? 

Is he in favor of a tariff on pictures? 

What will he do about foreign films? 

Will he reduce admissions? 

Will he increase admissions? 

Has he a new plan for distribution of pictures? 

Did he ever work in a studio? 

What does he know about the production of motion 
pictures ? 

Will he have the power to “hire and fire”? 

What legislation can he have passed to help the pic- 
tures? 

Will he do away with the star system? 

Will he have anything to do with the selection of 
stories to be filmed? 

What will be his attitude toward independent pro- 
ducers? 

Will he have anything to do with the business con- 
trol of studios? 

Will his duties be executive or advisory? 

What will be his organization for control of the in- 
dustry? 

Will he be the dictator of the industry or will he have 
to answer to somebody else? 

Will what he says go? 

Will he act for those interests only which are signa- 
tory to his employment or will he be the champion of the 
entire industry? 

Will he have power to adjudicate matters at issue be- 
tween the various elements in the industry? 

These and a thousand and one other questions have 
been hurled at Toe CINEMATOGRAPHER and to each and 
every one it must be replied that it is very likely nobody 


CINEMATOGRAPHER 
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but Mr. Hays, himself, can answer satisfactorily any one 
of them. One thing, however, may be relied upon as a 
statement of fact and be banked upon to the limit and 
that is that whatever Will H. Hays does or does not do 
HE WILL NOT BE A FIGUREHEAD. Drive a nail 


here! 
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HAROLD M. BENNETT 
U. S. Agent 


153 West 23rd Street New York 




















How Community Theatres Help 
the Movies 


HE community theatres of the country—that is, the 
real community theatres—the ones that employ un- 
professional talent—are coming to the help of the mo- 
tion pictures in that they are helping to cause a demand 
for better pictures. An independent producer who holds 
his previews in Pasadena, California, says that he would 
rather have the favorable verdict of a community like 
Pasadena on one of his pictures than boosts from the re- 
viewers of the metropolitan centers. His reason is that 
ideals formed by habitual attendance at community the- 
atres like that of Pasadena, which has won nation-wide 
celebrity, make the picture goers niore discriminative 
and put taste upon a higher plane than may be found in 
the more cosmopolitan centers where the community 
spirit, as expressed in the drama, is unknown. 
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In Memoriam 


— 
HUOUUEAU ALOACEAE 


William Desmond Taylor 


HOOT UT LAE OOOUAADUTEDATEOEU ALE PUEDEN TEENA 





“No farther seek his merits to disclose, 

“Or draw his frailties from their dread abode; 

“‘( There they alike in trembling hope repose), 

“The bosom of his father and his God.” 
—From Gray’s Elegy. 











The American Society of 
Cinematographers 








To 


Laborator 
Men 


The task of enlisting the interest of the 
laboratories in THE AMERICAN CINE- 
MATOGRAPHER’S proposed new labor- 
atory department in time for this issue 
proved to be too great and indulgence is 
therefore begged until arrangements can 
be perfected. 


Since announcing that THE AMERI- 
CAN CINEMATOGRAPHER would de- 
vote particular attention and much space 
to the laboratories and to laboratory 
workers, research and product, enthusi- 
astic endorsements and assurances of 
support have been received from all parts 
of the country and the most distinguished 
laboratory men in the United States have 
voluntarily offered co-operation. It shall 
be the purpose of THE AMERICAN 
CINEMATOGRAPHER to make the 
Laboratory Department the livest thing 
in the industry and once again we not only 
cordially invite but urge all laboratory 
owners and operatives to contribute to 
this department technical articles, re- 
search stories, news, personal matter, in- 
teresting photographs, etc., etc. 

Do it now so that you and your labor- 
atory may be represented in the first issue 
which will be either that of March 1 or 
March 15, 1922. 


’ 
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WHAT ABOUT THE OTHER 
EIGHTU-FIDE MILLIONS? 


‘THE statement often has been made that an 

average of 20,000,000 people attend the 
motion picture theatres every day in the United 
States and the estimate is probably not far from 
correct. 


Now twenty millions is a lot of people and the 
movies have pointed with pride to this great 
patronage so long that it seems to have becorme 
a fixed standard of attendance. 


With twenty millions tucked away in their 
pockets as a dependable clientele it does not 
seem to have occurred to anybody that any 
great effort should be made to “‘sell”’ the pictures 
to the peope. 


But how about that other 85,000,000 of peo- 
ple in our fair land who do not attend the mo- 
tion picture theatres—who in short have not 
been “sold on the movies?” 


An average attendance of one out of five does 
not constitute a popular movement toward the 
screen especially when the population is growing 
and the ratio is not increasing. 


A 20,000,000 following is probably the 
greatest clientele of any kind in history, but so 
long as 85,000,000 hold aloof there is work to 
be done and there should be no further pointing 
with pride until at least fifty per cent of that 
85,000,000 are brought into the fold. 

It therefore behooves the motion picture 
workers of the nation to amalgamate themselves 
into one great, irresistible selling force and sell 
the movies to the majority of the people of the 
United States and then to the whole world. 


In these days even religion has to be “sold” 
to the people. In truth God would be a stranger 
to many people if He were not sold to them 
through a highly trained selling force specializ- 
ing in the propagation of religious thought. And 
it is well so, for the open vision that enables the 


light of His presence to be carried to those in 
the darkness of ignorance is the salvation of the 
world. 


Now Mr. Will H. Hays, soon to be Grand 
Mogul of the motion pictures, is a good sales- 
man. He sold the people of the United States 
on the Republican party and did it in a work- 
man-like manner so, while we are finding jobs 
for Mr. Hays, why not make him General Sales 
Agent of the movies to direct the movie hosts 
in the work of selling the pictures to the people? 


Let’s organize the entire industry into one 
tremendous sales force, with an emblem and a 
slogan and, after setting our house in order, 
move forward in one irresistible phalanx and sell 
the pictures to the 85,000,000 people who still 
persist in remaining strangers to the glories of 
the silver screen. 


Hitherto the motion picture industry has been 
as a great sprawling infant—easy game for all 
who might desire either to exploit or to attack 
it and it will not soon be anything more unless 
all elements of the industry be amalgamated 
into one harmonious and correlated whole, for 
the interests of one element are the interests of 
all—and this means producers, stars, actors, di- 
rectors, cinematographers, artists, technicians, 
laboratory workers, stage hands, authors, 
scenarioists, publicity writers, financial agents, 
exhibitors, theatre employees, distributors, ex- 
change men, salesmen, extra people, and allied 
artists, professions and industries. 


And there isn’t any time to lose. Just let 
every individual member of this great art-indus- 
try get it into his heart right now that he is 
responsible for conditions that obtain in the in- 
dustry and that it is up to him to resolve himself 
into a committee of one to SELL THE MOVIES 
TO THE PEOPLE AND BRING IN THOSE 
OTHER EIGHTY-FIVE MILLIONS! 


=f 
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A Little Patience Please 
SAID Director Lloyd Ingraham the other day: 


“I said five years ago that when the housecleaning 
came the reformers and censors were so vociferously ad- 
vocating it would be done inside the industry and by the 
people running it and not by outsiders, and so it has 
proved to be. 

The housecleaning is here. Healthy ideals are pre- 
vailing, vision is enlarging, ‘inefficiency and waste are 
being eliminated, business methods are being applied, 
commonplace mediocrity in production is giving place 
to artistic excellence and men are now seeking per- 
manence. 

The picture of the future will be a picture made with 
a purpose, embodying the verities of art and drama and 
having in it an active element of helpfulness. Of course 
there has been much the matter with the pictures, but for 
the love of Euripides, Sophocles, Aeschylus, Shakespeare 
and all the masters of drama, give the pictures a chance! 

They are very, very young, but look how far they 
have come in twenty years! The stage is 2500 years old 
—nay it is, more likely, 25,000 years old—and yet every 
year sees it improve! In all justice let the critic consider 
how far we have come—not how far we have to go. What 
will the pictures be twenty-five years hence? 

It would be a poor prophet who could not see their 
glory and growth as viewed in the light of their past 


progress. It is said that the first motion picture ever 


made was a simple scene of a horse eating hay. Contrast 
that against such a production as “ "Way Down East” and 
a hundred others I might name and you will begin to get 
an ante-past of the glorious future of the poor out-cussed 
Now, altogether. 


motion pictures. Let’s be patient.” 





JACKSON J. ROSE, A. S. C., 


And the first tell & Howell camera made (No. 1). This photo- 
graph was taken at Essanay Studio in 1910 
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Why Not A Film Conference 


HE editorial leader in a German motion picture trade 
journal just received at the office of THE AMERICAN 
CINEMATOGRAPHER hands it out in so many words that 
“the future of the German motion picture industry lies 
beyond the sea,” meaning, of course, America. 

Why America? Because, the editorial goes on to say, 
the German industry cannot hope to find help in neigh- 
boring countries and the United States has been its best 
customer to date. The German paper views with alarm 
the idea of a high protective tariff in America erected 
against German films, for such a tariff under prevailing 
conditions would spell stagnation, if not the ruin, of the 
German industry. On the other hand, the erection in the 
United States of a high tariff operating as an embargo 
against foreign films will undoubtedly call forth retali- 
ation abroad with the result that the foreign market for 
American films will be wiped out. 

Why not handle the matter as suggested by THE 
AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER almost a year ago—along 
lines of reciprocity according to the methods so suc- 
cessfully used by James G. Blaine many years ago. 

Here, it appears is an opportunity for an interna- 
tional film conference to determine the needs of all coun- 
tries producing films and evolve plans for co-operation 
and reciprocity. 

This is in no wise raising a voice in favor of German 
films. As THe AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER sees it, 
neither the German nor any other foreign films are now 
or ever will be serious competition to American films. 
It is on the other hand a suggestion to conserve the for- 
eign market to American films, for in this as in all other 
international matters a spirit of give and take must be in- 
culcated to preserve the balance of affairs. 





Things That Should Be Censorea 


(CERTAIN brands of home brew. 
Dirty paper currency. 

Laws and ordinances that are not enforced. 

Many close ups of certain posey stars. 

Editors to whom all screen players are “stars” espe- 
cially when the player is mixed up in any sort of trouble. 

The Western story that makes every “hero” a killer. 

The stage partisan who is always knocking the pic- 
tures. 


“1a: } 
Ask About Us 


CROUSE-DAVIDGE 


HAROLD BELL WRIGHT 


LABORATORIES 


1511 Cahuenga Avenue 
Hollywood 


PHONE HOLLY 2366 
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Fimmy the Assistant 
Them Awful Movie People 
ACCORDING to movie history, there aint no proverb 


which has worked out truer than that gag about giv- 
ing a dog a black eye and then shooting him. The people 
of the movie industry is sure in a awful hole. It’s got to 
the point where if a movie actor buys a pencil from a 
blind man the noospapers try to make out that the actor 
is a hop-head, and that the pencil is full of dope, instead 
of lead. 

Here’s poor Billy Taylor (God rest him!), as square 
a guy as you'd want to know, gets bumped off, and the 
first thing that the dear benevvolent pregs does is to try 
to make out like he’s the worst kind of a citizen. Why 
show respect for the dead, if you can sell a few extra 
editions? All it costs is the wreckage of a few dozen de- 
cent people’s reputations. 

The funny part of it all is that the noospapers aint 
entirely to blame. The troo fault lies with that large per- 
portion of the public which loves scandal better than any 
dope fiend ever loved his needle. They has a keener ap- 
petight for filth than a starved buzzard. Nacherally, with 
a sure fire audience like this, the press aint going to over- 
look no bets when theres dirt to be dished. 

To me, this tendency on the part of a otherwise fair- 
play loving people is the proving of the rool of exep- 
shuns. The American people would gladly take any bird 
they caught framing a prize fight and decorate the walls 
with his remains. A fixed world series means curtains 
if the fixers is caught. But take a perfectly respectable 
lady who happens to earn her living in the Movie indus- 
try, and she is fair game for any accusation, true or not, 
that is likely to cause the sale of a few extra papers. The 
idee is to accuse in six-inch scare heads, and retract the 
next day, or as soon as the fake is generally known, some- 
where way back on the sixteenth page, next to the stock 
stuff about the three-legged calf. 


Of course, there aint no smoke unless there’s some- 
thing combusting, as the saying goes, and it’s perfectly 
troo that theres been some awful raw things pulled by 
movie people. Without you changed human nature, it 
couldn’t hardly be otherwise. Wherever money is to be 
got you is bound to find a lot of disrepertable people of 
both denominations, which is perfectly willing to sell 
anything they got, including their souls, for some of that 
money. 

When there was easy money floating around in Cali- 
fornia and Alaska during the gold strikes, the prospect 
of getting in on it attracted a large number of gentlemen 
(and ladies, too, I understand), whose moral struckture 
wasn’t all that could be desired. Well, for the lucky ones 
which strike it rich, the gold fields was a joke compared 
to the movie business as it stands today, and we has 
amongst our midst the same camp-followers, along with 
their friends and relashuns, that disgraced the mining 
camps. 

We has the same gamblers, which has shaved off their 
blacx mustashes and put their Prince Alberts into stor- 
age. They’re selling stock for the Knock-Em-Dead Fea- 
ture Film Corporation, incorporated under the laws of 
the State of Indigence, garunteed to make a million dol- 
lars for every dime invested. We has the old guy, or his- 
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type, that used to run the Last Chance Saloon. He makes 
genuine Old Crow, bottled in bond, out of tobacco juice 
and nitro-gylcerine, which he sells for 25 smackers a 
quart. We has some of the ladies, who, having put their 
short skirts in moth-balls for a while, spends all her en- 
ergies trying to get something on some successful director 
so she can live on hush money. Theres a lady out on 
probation now who might be able to tell how this didn't 
work out very well when she tried it on a certain actor 
who got into trouble and had the nerve to fight back. 


In addishun to these perfeshionals, we has the usual 
number of amachoors who hangs around hoping to get 
into the game, and clean up for themselves. Meanwhile, 
they tries to impress people by being noisy, vulgar and 
otherwise Bohemian, so as to prove they is real Movie 
people. They loves to make disturbances in cafes, and 
brag loudly about how drunk they was the night before, 
and speak with off-hand familiarity of “Mary and Doug,” 
and “Connie,” and all that kind of stuff, and, if they ever 
do get any dough, to buy eye-torchering cars with no 
mufflers, and see how often they can get pinched, for the 
publicity of it. The female of this speshies is the kind 
which causes most of the scandal in Moviedom. Poor 
little things, they is most of them good straight little 
girls which is trying desprit hard to get ahead, and has 
adopted this misconsepshun of being “perfeshional” and 
“bohemian” and all that, in order to impress. Some- 
times they falls into a bum combination of the former 
gambler, former dance-hall lady, and former saloon 
keeper, and then the cultivated effort to be a “good fel- 
low” ends in thousands of good, respectable, God-fear- 
ing American families smacking their lips over the latest 
Movie orgy. 


It seems like all artistic perfessions attracts this kind 
of scum. The stage aint free from it, and the artist’s 
studio has it’s little skelingtons. A mistaken idea of easy 
money is the answer. I say mistaken, because anybody 
that thinks success and the money which comes with it, 
in any of these perfessions, is easy, is entitled to another 


think. 


Movie people as a class aint a bit more bad than any 
other class of people. They is fair game for scandal 
sheets, that’s all, and it’s always open season. 

Anything, anyhow, and anyway that scandal can be 
made of the Movie people is exployted to the limit. Take 
this latest murder case, frinstance. There has been dirty 
insinyooashuns made against not only the victim, but 
everybody he has even a nodding acquaintance with, 
y might say. You would think the real object of the 
noospaper and other inquiry would be to find who nicked 
him, but no—not them! Publish all his privut corre- 
spondence and try to blacken him—that’s the idea! I 
wonder how many men in private life, respected and hon- 
ored by all, could have their private secret doings in- 
vestigated like that, and come out as clean as he has? 
Not very many! 

Human nachur is the same all over the world, and it 
aint altered or affected by the perfeshun the indyvidual 
happens to belong to. A square shooter is square, even 
if he is a lawyer. A skunk by any other name has the 
same perfume, even if he happens to be a minister. And 
because the filth loving public chooses to pick out the 
skunks in the movie business and make theni repersenta- 


(Concluded on Page 14) 
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National Non-Theatrical Exchanges Release Burton Holmes 
“History of the United States” 


ARRY LEVEY, president of National Non-Theatrical 


motion Pictures, Inc., announces the release 
this week for school use of the entire United 
States a series of Burton Holmes films. The series 


numbers twenty-six reels of History, Geography, Civics 
and Industries of the United States. By means of such 
films the child not only sees America first, but learns 
something about the industries of this country, the Na- 
tional Forests and Parks and how people in other sections 
live and work and play. 

There are carefully edited and titled reels on the fol- 
lowing subjects: “The Cliff Dwellers of America,” 
“Grand Canyon of Arizona,” “Felling Big Trees in the 
Giant Forests of California,” “Summer Days Near San 
Diego,” “Going Some in San Francisco,” “The Fire 
Fighting Forest Rangers of Arizona,” “How California 
Harvests Wheat,” “Fruitful Florida,” “Palm Beach and 
Miami,” “In the High Sierras,” “An Oregonian Niagara,” 
“Catching and Canning Oregon Salmon,” “To the Sum- 
mit of Mt. Hood,” “Geysers of the Yellowstone,” “Won- 
ders of the Yellowstone,” “Canning Time in California,” 
“In Glacier Park,” “Across the Grand Canyon,” “Going 
to the Sun in Glacier Park,” “Santa Fe, the City Differ- 
ent,” “Nature’s Contrasts,” “Marvelous Manhattan,” “On 
the Farm Where the Food Comes From,” “The Boys’ Pig 
Club,” “A Day with the West Point Cadets” and “Our 
. Middies at Annapolis.” 


History AND GEOGRAPHY FILMs 


The first reel in the History and Geography series, 
“The Cliff Dwellers of America,” shows the home of 
the early Indians, those “First Americans” who lived in 
their homes in the cliffs—forerunners of the modern 
apartment house long before Columbus discovered there 
was such a country as America. These cliff dwellings and 
pueblos, found in New Mexico and Arizona, the centers 
of tourist and romantic interest, have been studied by 
archaeologists and books written on the subject, one of 
the most interesting being “The Delight Makers,” by the 
well-known archaeologist Bandelier, which gives fascin- 
ating pictures of these aboriginal inhabitants. 


“THe Granp Canyon” 

What child that sees with his own eyes the Grand Can- 
yon of Arizona, one of the wonders of the modern world, 
will ever forget what a canyon is? A whole lesson on Ge- 
ography and Geology can be woven around this reel, 
which takes the student not only to the canyon, but down 
its mile and an eighth of depth, down dizzy trails which 
plunge into and through the very crust of the earth— 
down to where the Colorado River rages through the 
granite. 

INDUSTRIES OF THE UNITED STATES 

Lumbering on a gigantic scale can be studied in a 
manner in which it will never be forgotten if the lesson 
be woven around the film “Felling Big Trees in the Giant 
Forests of California,” which shows every process from 
the time the giant tree is cut down until it is transformed 
into lumber and shoots and chutes to the railroad many 
miles away. 

The orange industry, which is a growing one, can be 


studied in the reel “Summer Days Near San Diego,” in 
which the vast orange groves near Riverside are shown. 

The Swine Industry is a most important oné. The 
United States is today producing more pigs than any 
other country in the world. How boys can become fu- 
ture captains of this industry can be studied to advantage 
in “The Boys’ Pig Club,” a most excellent film of its 
kind. 

Civic Fitms 


The National Parks and Forests belong to the children 
and grownups of the Nation, being administered for the 
people by the National government. The child who 
“Goes to the Sun in Glacier Park,” with Burton Holmes, 
will learn that this particular park was created a national 
playground in 1910; that camping places are provided; 
that the streams are stocked with fish, roads and trails 
built, all for his use and enjoyment. Such films are ex- 
cellently adapted for classes in civics and make good 
Americanization subjects. 

“Fire Fighting Forest Rangers” is not only a spectac- 
ular film showing a real forest fire, but also shows what 
the U. S. Government does through the Forest Service to 
protect the National Forests, which belong to the people 
of these United States. 

The civic classes will also find worth while the reels 
“A Day. with the West Point Cadets” and “Our Middies 
at Annapolis.” 

A day at West Point well repays every patriotic 
American, for it is not only a spot of great historic and 
traditional interest, but an institution of national impor- 
tance. Here the student of American History or of 
Civics, will see young officers in the making and all the 
work and drill and play of their daily lives. 

The life at Annapolis is equally hard and strenuous. 
Every student must learn to do those things which he will 
later command others to do. An excellent lesson for 
every student to learn! 


Frtms witH a LireRARY TENDENCY 


The classes in literature are not entirely forgotten, 
“Nature’s Contrasts,” showing beautiful New England 
snow scenes contrasted with scenes in the tropics, is titled 
with excerpts from Whittier and Emerson. A clever 
English teacher whose class had been studying Whittier’s 
“Snowbound” used this reel, quizzing the students on 
what titles had been taken from the poem and asking the 
students to complete the quotations. It not only made an 
excellent memory lesson, but gave the students the atmos- 
phere of the poem and stimulated the imagination. 





Jimmy the Assistant 
(Continued from Page 13) 


tive of the whole class, a whole lot of innercent people 
suffer for it. 

If you want to see how this works out, I can prove it 
defnitely by a scientific demonstrashun. Take a glass of 
pure distilled water, and carefully examine it. It’s all 
right, aint it? All right! Now carefully add one drop 
of ink, and observe the result. See the point? Thanks! 
I thought you would. 
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BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


John Arnold 

R. J. Bergquist 

H. Lyman Broening 
William C. Foster 
T. G. Gaudio 


Abel, David—Fox Studio. 

Arnold, John— 

August, Joseph—Fox Studio. 

Baker, Friend F.—With Universal Studio. 

Barnes, George S.— Douglas McLean—lInce Studio 

Beckway, Wm. J.—Balboa Studio. 

Benoit, Georges—Tully, Richard Walton—James Young, United Studios. 

Broening, H. Lyman—With Allan Holubar, United Studios. 

Brodin, Norbert F.—With Goldwyn Studio. 

Bergquist, Rudolph J.— 

Brown, Karl—With James Cruze, Lasky Studio. 

Cann, Bert—Lloyd Ingram, Universal. 

Clawson, L. Dal—With Anita Stewart, Mayer Studio. 

Cowling, Herford T.—With Paramount-Burton Holmes, Chicago. 

Cronjager, Henry—With Henry King, Biograph Studio, New York. 

Davey, Allen M. 

Dean, Faxon M.—With Lasky Studio. 

Depew, Ernest S.—With Al St. John, Fox Studio. 

Doran, Robert S.—With Charles Parrott, Roach Studio. 

Dubray, Joseph A.—With Sessue Hayakawa, Robertson-Cole Studio. 

Edeson, Arthur—With Clara Kimball Young, Garson Studio. 

Evans, Perry—With Mack Sennett Productions, Sennett Studio. 

Fildew, William— 

Fisher, Ross G.—With Emory Johnson, United Studios. 

Foster, Wm. C.—Protean Arts Picture. 

Fowler, Harry M.—Eddie Polo, Florida. 

Gaudio, Tony G.—With Joseph Schenck Prods—Norma Talmadge, United 
Studios. 

Gerstad, Harry W.— 

Good, Frank B.—With Monroe Salisbury, San Francisco. 

Granville, Fred Leroy— 

Gray, King D.—With Roy Clements, Berwilla Studio. 

Griffin, Walter L.—With Louis Chaudet, Warner Studie . 

Guissart, Rene—In charge of Photography, Harley Knoles Prods., London. 

Heimerl, Alois G.— 

Hill, George W.— 

Jackman, Fred W.—Supervising Cinematographer, Mack Sennett Studio. 

Klaffki, Roy H.—Director of Photography, Metro Studio. 

Kline, Ben H.— 

Koenckamp, Hans F.—With Larry Semon, Vitagraph Studio. 

Kull, Edward—Directing at Universal Studio. 

Kurrle, Robert B.—With Edwin Carewe. 

Landers, Sam— 


Dexter, G. R.—Attorney 


LOYALTY 


Frank B. Good 
Fred W. Jackman 
Roy H. Klaffki 
Philip E. Rosen 
Homer A. Scott 


PROGRESS 


John F. Seitz 

James C. Van Trees 
Philip H. Whitman 
L. Guy Wilky 

Alvin Wyckoff 


Leezer, John—Gen. Manager World Classics Film Corp. 

l.ocawood, J. R.—Mack Sennett, Sennett Studio 

Lundin, Walter—-With Harold Lloyd, Roach Studio. 

Lyons, Chester A.—International Studio, New York. 

Lyons, Reginald E.— 

Mackenzie, Jack--With Chester Bennett, United Studios. 

MacLean, Kenneth G.—With Chester Comedies, Chester Studio. 

McClung, Hugh C.-—- 

Meehan, George—With Hall-Room Boys Comedies, Wilnat Films, Inc. 

McGann, William M.—Allen Holubar Prods., United Studios. 

Miller, Virgil E.—With Universal Studio. 

Milner, Victor— 

Morgan, Ira H.—With Robert Vignola, International Studio, N. Y. 

Newhard, Robert S.— 

Norton, Stephen S.— 

Overbaugh, Roy F.—With Lasky in London. 

Palmer, Ernest S.—With John Stahl, Mayer Studio. 

Perry, Paul P.—With Penryn Stanlaws, Lasky Studio. 

Peterson, Gus C.—Director Federal Photoplay—J. D. Hampton Prods— 
United Studios. 

Le Picard, Marcel—Co-directing with George Roland—Penn Picture Co., 
Philadelphia 

Polito, Sol— 

Reynolds, Ben F.— 

Rizard, Georges—With Charles Ray, Ray Studio. 

Rose, Jackson J.—With Edward Kull, Universal. 

Rosen, Philip E.—Directing Wallace Reid, Lasky Studio. 

Rosher, Charles—With Italian Company, Rome, Italy. 

Schoenbaum, Chas. E.--With Philip E. Rosen, Lasky Studio. 

Scholtz, Abraham—In charge of Laboratory, Chester Bennett Prods. 

Schneiderman, George—With Fox Studio. 

Scott, Homer A.—With Mack Sennett Productions, Sennett Studio. 

Seitz, John F.—With Rex Ingram, Metro Studio. 

Siegler, Al— 

Smith, W. Steve, Jr.—With Bert Ensinger, Vitagraph Studio. 

Stumar, Charles—With J. Parker Read, Thos. Ince Studio. 

Thorpe, Harry— 

Totheroh, Rollie H.—With Charlie Chaplin, Chaplin Studio. 

Van Trees, James C.—With Lasky Studio. 

Walters, R. W.—Mack Sennett. 

Warrenton, Gilbert—With Lasky Studio. 

Whitman, Philip H.—With Universal Studio, Experimental Department. 

Wilky, L. Guy—With William De Mille, Lasky Studio. 

Wyckoff, Alvin—Director of Photography at Lasky Studio. 


Paley, William ‘‘Daddy""—Honorary Member 
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